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‘THE following pages were suggested by a lecture delivered 
in 1886 by the Dean of Lincoln to the “ Church of England 
Working Men’s Society,” the purport of which, judging by 
the report in the public papers, was to show the continuity 
of the Church of England as by law established, with the 
Church of England as it existed prior to the so-called 
Reformation. The object for which they were written is to 
supply those who may have to meet this extraordinary theory 
with a ready and simple answer, and to examine some of 
the arguments with which its advocates seek to support it. 
The theory is not absolutely new, but has been brought 
into prominence by the recent scare produced by the threat- 
ened agitation for Disestablishment, Put forth at first with 
some diffidence, it has of late come to be proclaimed with 
a courage and boldness begotten, it would seem, of frequent 
repetition. 

As nothing tends to solve controversies so effectually as 
a clear perception of terms, we may premise that by con- 
tinuity is meant an anbroken connexion ; and when applied 
to an institution like the Church, it implies that no such 
radical change has been introduced into it, during any 
period of its existence, as to destroy its identity, just as we 
may rightly say of the body of a full-grown man that by 
virtue of its continuity and despite certain modifications, it 
is the seli-same as in childhood. And such is evidently 
the position taken up by the advocates of the theory under 
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discussion, for they claim that the English Church of to-day 
is the old Church of the English people, and therefore the 
point really at issue is the identity of the ancient with the 
modern Church of England. 

To.avoid.cavil, and the confusion consequent upon the 
raising of false issues, it may: be as well to note that the 
subject-matter with which we are at present concerned is 
not the Church in ‘its universal character, but as localized 
in this country ; or in other words, that ecclesiastical organ- 
ization with its government or hierarchy, creed and ritual, 
which is expressed by the term Church of England. These 
are the three essential constituents or conditions of a 
Church ; take them away, and the very idea of a Church 
‘vanishes with them ; change them, and you make it to be 
what it was not before, and therefore you destroy both its 
continuity and identity. The simple answer then to the 
theory which has been broached is that, at the period called 
the Reformation, the government, creed and ritual of the 
‘English Church -underwent a radical change, and-conse- 
quently by no stretch of the imagination can the present and 
ancient Church of this nation be said to be the same. ‘This 
is what has to be. proved; we will therefore take éach of 
these points in order. 

If there is one fact which English history establishes 
beyond question, it is that for nine hundred years, that is te 
say from the introduction of Christianity by. St. Augustine 
down to 1534, the Bishop of Rome was recognized as 
the Supreme Head of the Church of England, and that he 
invariably acted as such. The evidence of this stares us in 
the face on every page, and for this reason it is unnecessary 
to accumulate particular instances in support of it: the 
proof may be safely left to rest on a few general. statements 
which defy contradiction. : ; 

First then, from Justus, who was . ordained by St. 
Augustine and was appointed to the see. of -Canterbury 
as Head of the English Church by Pope Boniface V, 
down to Cranmer, the obsequious tool of Henry VIII, 
every Archbishop’ of Canterbury recognized: the Bishop 
of Reme as the Head of the Church on earth, and the 
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source of the jurisdiction which he, as Archbishop, 
sexercised. This is proved by the fact that he could not 
exercise his office as Metropolitan either in consecrating 
the Bishops of his province, assembling them in synod, 
or by the occupation of the archiepiscopal throne, until 
he had received the Papal confirmation, which was 
conveyed to him with the pallium, at once the badge of his 
authority and the pledge of his obedience to the Roman 
Pontiff.* 

Secondly, it was by Papal authority alone that the 
jurisdiction of the archiepiscopal sees was established, 
extended or restricted. 

Thirdly, appeals. in ecclesiastical causes to the judge- 
ment of the Pontiff were continually made by the Bishops, 
kings, and members of the Religious Orders, and his 
decision was acknowledged as final. 

Fourthly, legates were despatched by the Pope into 
England for the purpose of settling disputes and for the 
correction of abuses, and though occasionally this 
practice was protested against by some of our kings, 
their jurisdiction was never challenged. 

Fifthly, the Pope claimed and exercised the right to 
inflict the penalty of excommunication upon the highest 
authorities in the land, whether civil or ecclesiastical, a 
right recognized and submitted to by the kings of this 
country. 

Here it may be well to note that the point at issue is 
not whether this supreme jurisdiction rightfully belonged 
_to the Pope or was only an unwarrantable assumption on 
-his part, but whether it existed as part of the constitution 
of the English Church prior to the Reformation, and was 
.acknowledged and submitted to by both the civil and 
‘ecclesiastical authorities. If the above statements are 
insufficient to prove that it was so, then the possibility of 
_proving that the Royal Supremacy either exists or ever has 
existed in this realm may be safely challenged. 

Previous, then, to the separation of this country from 


* Lingard, Anglo-Saxon Church, vol. i. + Lbid. 
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the unity of Christendom, the ruling authority of the Church 
-of England was vested in a hierarchy, composed of 
Archbishops and Bishops deriving their jurisdiction or 
authority from the Bishop of Rome, and rendering to him 
canonical obedience as to their supreme head. But in 
the year 1534 there came a great and fundamental change. 
Henry VIII, as all the world knows—after long and 
tedious negotiations, and after having exhausted every 
resource to induce Pope Clement VII to annul his 
marriage with his Queen, Catharine of Arragon, and thus 
enable him to marry his paramour, Anne Boleyn—resolved 
to appropriate to himself in ecclesiastical matters that 
supremacy which hitherto he, along with the rest of 
Christendom, had acknowledged as residing in the Pope. 
For this purpose he obtained from an obsequious Parliament 
an Act declaring ‘that the King, his heirs, and successors 
should be taken and reputed the only supreme head on earth 
of the Church of England, with full power to visit, reform, 
and correct all such errors, heresies, abuses, contempts, 
and enormities, which by any manner of spiritual authority 
ought to be reformed or corrected.” By this Act it is 
evident a change was wrought in the government of the 
Church of England— —for ifit changed nothing what object 
‘could there be for passing it >—a change hitherto unheard 
~of in Christian Europe, not of any minor detail, but an 
essential and fundamental change, which made it to 
be what it was not before, and sufficed of itself to 
destroy, if persisted in, the continuity of the Church. 
The ecclesiastical was exchanged for a lay supremacy 
which differed not in degree but in ind; for the 
spiritual jurisdiction in its whole extent as hitherte 
exercised by the Pope was annexed to the crown. Thus 
Parliament essayed to do what no power on earth, civil 
or ecclesiastical, could mike it competent to do; for 
by the universal consent of Christendom spiritual jurisdic- 
tion is of positive Divine right, derived to the Church from 
the special and direct grant of Christ, and therefore 
inalienable from her by any human authority. It is true 
that from fear, and no doubt in many cases from indiffer- 
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ence it had been acquiesced in by the nation at large ; * 
but this acquiescence could not alter the fact that the 
government of the Church was no longer what it had been, 
which is the point on which I am at present insisting. The 
Church is not like a nation, whose continuity and identity 
are independent of its form of government. It is an 
institution, or organized society, and, like every other 
institution, the permanence of its original organization is 
an essential condition of its identity. It may retain the 
same name, but with an altered constitution it ceases to be 
the same thing. This Act, though repealed in the reign of 
Mary, who restored the Papal Supremacy in England, was 
again in its essence re-enacted under her sister Elizabeth, 
and now stamps the character of the present Erastian 
Establishment. 

To anticipate objection it may be useful to notice here 
the famous dispute between Theodore Archbishop of 
Canterbury and St. Wilfrid of York, because, concerned 
as it was about a matter of purely spiritual jurisdiction, it 
is sometimes brought forward as evidence that the early 
English Church did not acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Pope. It is not necessary to go into the details of the 
case ; a full account of it is given in Lingard’s Anglo-Saxon 
Church, vol. i, c. 3. Suffice it to say that Wilfrid had been 
chosen Bishop of Northumbria, a diocese comprising the 
kingdom of Deira and Bernicia. Theodore, who had been 
appointed Archbishop of Canterbury by Pope Vitalian, 
being rightly desirous of breaking up the extensive dioceses 
of the Anglo-Saxon Bishops, seems to have acted, in the 
case of Wilfrid’s diocese, in an arbitrary manner, dividing it 
into three parts, for each of which he consecrated a 
Bishop, thus ejecting Wilfrid from his bishopric. Against 
this action of the Archbishop Wilfrid appealed to Rome. 

* Lingard, History of England, vol. vi, ch. 3. The greater 
number of the clergy submitted from fear: many however refused, and 
suffzred the penalties of high treason. Thus the acknowledgment 
of the King, instead of the Pope, as Head of the Church, was not 
freely given; it was wrung from the clergy in fear of their lives. 
See How Henry VIII robbed England of her Ancient Faith, 
Catholic Truth Society: %4d. 
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Pope Agatho summoned 4 Council to consider the case. ' 
It was ordered that Wilfrid should be restored to the 
diocese of which he had been deprived, and a copy of this: 
decision was given to him, with which he returned home. 
King Egfrid, with whom the Archbishop sided, on the 
plea,‘ either fictitious or believed in good faith, that the 
document had been corruptly obtained or was a forgery, 
absolutely refused to carry out the Pope’s order, and 
Wilfrid was placed in confinement. Such is the pith of 
the case which to the minds of some suffices to counter- 
balance the five pieces of evidence which are given above * 
of the Pope having always been recognized as the Supreme 
Head of the Church of England. 
What, then, is the value of the incident as a proof of the 
independence of the English Church? Absolutely nothing. 
There is not a shadow of evidence throughout the whole 
transaction that either King or Archbishop denied the- 
Pope’s jurisdiction. © Did they contest Wilfrid’s right to 
appeal? On the contrary, they sent their own represent 
atives to meet it, thereby acknowledging the jurisdiction of 
the Court. Did they ground their refusal to carry out the 
Papal decision on the plea that the Pope assumed an 
authority which was not recognized in England? No. But 
why not? Why go in search of another reason, when one 
so pertinent, as we are asked to believe, was at hand? 
Surely the case speaks for itself. But yet the Pope’s 
mandate was disobeyed? Granted. Is then every act of 
disobedience on the part of a subject, proof that he denies 
the jurisdiction of his superior? Is a son’s disobedience 
evidence that he calls in question the paternal right to 
command? But in the present instance, Theodore himself 
utterly shattered the whole fabric of the English Church’s 
independence of Papal ecclesiastical government, sought 
to be raised on this incident. Before his death, actuated 
by remorse for his past injustice, he sent for Wilfrid and the 
Bishop of London, solicited the forgiveness of the man he 
had injured, and in his letter to King Ethelred, assigns the 


* See pp. 2, 3 
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authority of the Pontiff'as the cause of his reconciliation.*. 
The decision of Pope John, given on Wilfrid’s second 
appeal against King Aldfrid and Archbishop Brithwold, 

was carried out, and he received Hexham and Ripon, which 
was all he asked for. 

If this essential change of government then were all thar" 
could be alleged against it, this would suffice of itself to' 
invalidate the theory that the ancient and present Church 
of England are one. But severance from the centre of 
unity invariably entails innovation in doctrine, for heresy 
ever follows close upon the heels of schism, as is proved in 
this case, for the connection of the present with the ancient 
Church was severed, not only by change in the supreme 
authority, but also by change of faith, 

It should be here premised that the faith of any partic- 
ular Church is to be gathered from its authoritative state- 
ments in conjunction with the general practice and tone 
of belief which have ever prevailed throughout it, and 
not from the unauthorized interpretation or belief of 
individuals cr even of any party which may at any period © 
have existed in it. This remark, so obvious one would 
think in itself, requires to be insisted upon, because it is 
frequently alleged, as proof of the English Church never ° 
having changed ils faith, that a succession of great and good - 
men, regretting the ambiguity of the Church’s present | 
formularies, have been pleased to interpret them in a 
sense not at variance with Catholic teaching: and also 


because it has now become the fashion with the High | 


Church or Ritualistic party to scout what they call 


Protestantism, and to pose as the true representatives of | 


the real belief of the English Church. ‘To show, therefore, 
that the ancient faith of England has undergone a 
fundamental change, it will be necessary to contrast ‘the 
formularies and ~ practice of the present Anglican , 
Establishment with those of the Church in Catholic times. 
This contrast, however, for brevity’s sake, shall be ‘limited 


* Epist. Theod. apud Wilk. p. 64. Eddius, c. 42, p. 74. Lingard, 


Anglo-Saxon Church, vol. 1. note H, 
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to the following points: 1, Scripture and Tradition as the 
Rule of Faith ; 2, the Canon of Scripture as contained in 
the Vulgate ; 3, the Seven Sacraments ; 4, the substantial 
presence of the Body and Blood of Christ in the Eucharist ; 
5, the Sacrifice of the Mass. No one will venture to deny 
that the decrees of the Council of Trent touching these 
points fairly represent the faith of the English Church prior 
to the Reformation, for at every period of its existence they 
formed part of its belief, as they did of the belief of the 
rest of Christendom. On the other hand, the Thirty-nine 
Articles must be recognized as the authorized standard of 
her belief since that period. The Decrees then and the 
Articles will afford material for this. 

Before, however, instituting this comparison, it may be 
well to examine the authoritative value of these formularies, 
for there is a disposition on the part of the more advanced 
party in the Church to ignore, or at least treat lightly, these 
Articles. This need occasion no surprise, seeing how 
thoroughly un-Catholic is their spirit, and what difficulties 
they present in the way of the theory which we are 
considering. It is unquestionable, then, that these Articles 
are the one authorized declaration or Confession of Faith 
put forth by the Reformed Church of England. ‘They were 
drawn up to serve this purpose, "they received the assent of 
both Houses of Convocation, of the Upper House on the 
29th of January, of the Lower on February 5, 1563, and 
every clergyman, previous to ordination, is at the present 
day required to give an internal assent to them. Moreover, 
there can be no question that, like the Statute Law in the 
civil courts, they form the basis of judgement in those courts 
in which ecclesiastical causes are decided. Such, too, is the 
authoritative position attributed to them by the Bishops 
and other dignitaries of the Establishment. Dr. Marsh, 
late Bishop of Peterborough, thus writes: “The first and 
principal appeal must be made to the Articles, for in the 
Articles of our religion we may of course expect a de- 
claration of the foundation on which the doctrines of our 
Church are founded.” * Or, as Dr. Short, Bishop of St. 


* Comparative View of the Churches of England and Rome, chap. 3. 
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Asaph, puts it, ‘They were intended to convey the 
authoritative opinion of the Church of England.”* Indeed, 
it would be as reasonable for a Catholic to disregard the 
decrees of the Council of Trent, or for a Lutheran to 
repudiate the Confession of Augsburg, as for a member of 
the Established Church to reject the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
To proceed then. 

Before the Reformation, the Church of England, in union 
with the rest of Christendom, founded its doctrines upon 
two equal, independent authorities, Scripture and Tradition. 
In its Fourth Session, held April 8, 1546, the Council of 
Trent, after speaking of the Gospel as first promulgated by 
the Son of God by His own mouth, and then commanded 
to be preached by His Apostles to every creature, as the 
fountain of all both saving truth and moral discipline, 
continues thus: “ Seeing clearly that this truth and discipline 
are contained in the written books and the unwritten 
traditions, which, received by the Apostles from the mouth 
of Christ Himself, or from the Apostles themselves, the 
Holy Ghost dictating, have come down even to us, 
transmitted as it were from hand to hand; [the Synod] 
following the example of the orthodox Fathers, receives and 
venerates with an equal affection of piety and reverence, all 
the books both of the Old and of the New Testament— 
seeing that God is the author of both—as also the said 
traditions, as well those appertaining to faith as to morals, 
as having been dictated either by Christ’s own word of 
mouth or by the Holy Ghost, and preserved in the Catholic 
Church by a continuous succession.” 

Here it is asserted that the saving truth of the Gospel is 
contained in the traditions of the Church as well as in the 
Holy Scriptures. The sixth of the Thirty-nine Articles, on 
the contrary, declares that “ Holy Scripture containeth all 
things. necessary to salvation: so that whatsoever is not 
read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man, that it should be believed as an article 
of the faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to 
salvation.” 

* History of the Church of England, ¢. x, Appendix C. (1832). 
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The same decree of the Council continues : “ But if any 
one receive not as sacred and canonical the said books 
with all their parts, as they have been used to be read in 
the Catholic Church, and as they are contained in the old 
Latin Vulgate edition, and knowingly and deliberately 
contemn these traditions; let him be anathema.” Now, 
amongst these books are found some about which there 
existed in the early times of the Church some doubt, for 
example, the Book of Tobias, the First and Second Books 
of Machabees, and other portions of the Scripture. 

What says the Sixth Article above quoted? “In the 
name of the Holy Scripture we do understand those 
Canonical Books of the Old and New Testament, of whose 
authority was never any doubt in the Church. . . . The 
other books the Church doth read for example and 
instruction of manners; but yet doth it not apply them 
to establish any doctrine.” * 

The process by which the divergence here patent between 
the Council and this Article is made to disappear must 
surely be a curiosity of reasoning art, and no one not 
straitened by the exigencies of a theory would attempt 
it. The Council declares that the saving truth of the 
Gospel is contained in Tradition as well as in Scripture ; 
the Article asserts that it is contained in the Scriptures 
alone ; the Council decrees that those books in the Latin 
Vulgate about which there may have been sometimes doubt 
in the Church, are equally with the others inspired Scripture, 
the Article simply rejects them as such. In what a 
dilemma then is he placed at the very outset, who maintains 
the continuity and identity of the ancient with the modern 
Church of England! He must either maintain that the 
question concerning the very fountains of Gospel truth 
is not an essential one, or he is compelled to admit that 
this Church at one period of her existence condemns as 


* The Council of Hippo and the Third Council of Carthage, A.D. 
390, give the canon of Scripture as it is given by the Council of Trent, 
so does Pope Innocent I in his letter to Exsuperius, a.D. 405 (?) ; 
and it was also given in the Council of Florence, 1442, which 
represented the East as well as the West. 
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deadly error what at a former period she believed and 
taught to be God’s very truth. 

But this divergence becomes much more pronounced 
when the contrast between the teaching of tne Council 
and that of the Articles in relation of the Sacraments, is 
drawn out. [nn its seventh session held on March 3, 1557, 
the Council promulgated the following decree: “If any 
one saith that the Sacraments of the New Law were not all 
instituted by Jesus Christ our Lord, or that they are more 
or Jess than seven to wit: Baptism, Confirmation, the 
Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Order and Matri- 
mony, or that even any oue of these seven is not truly and 
properly a Sacrament, let bin be anathema.” Such was 
the belief aud teaching of the Church of England on this 
subject, while yet in communion with Rome: of this, the 
treatise on the Sacraments by Watson, the last Catholic 
Bishop of Lincoln, is proof enough. What has been the 
authoritative teaching of this Church since the severance 
vf this communion? Art. 25 says: ‘There are two 
Sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in the Gospel, 
that is to say, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord, Vise 
five commonly called sacraments, that 1s to say, Confirm- 
ation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Unction, 
are not to be counted for Sacraments of the Guspel, being 
such as have grown partly from a corrupt following of the 
Apostles, partly are states oi life allowed in tne Scriptures : 
but yet have not like nature of Sacraments with Baptism 


“and the Lord’s Supper, for that they have not any visible 


sign or ceremony ordained of God.” Again, it may be 
asked, how characterize a process of reasoning, which 
should profess to show that no necessary antagonism exists 
between these two statements? If, as the Article declares, 
Confirmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme 
Unction, are a mere ‘corrupt following of the Aposties ¥ 
or “states of life allowed in the Scripture,” it is evident 
they cannot impart grace ; and how reconcile this teaching 
with the belicf as laid down by the Council, that cach 1s 
“truly and properly a sacrament,” aud consequently 
instituted by Christ for the very purpose of conferring 
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grace? Nor let it be said that this difference touches only 
a minor matter: it is of vital importance, for the question 
concerns the very means of imparting grace provided by 
Christ in His Church. And what has been the teaching 
during the last three hundred years—the living commentary 
I may call it-——supplied by this Church of the Reformation 
upon this Article? Has it produced a general belief that 
there are seven and not two Sacraments, has it perpetuated 
amongst the vast mass of its members the ancient belief in 
the power of the minister to forgive sin, and in the 
obligation of Confession as a necessary part of the 
Sacrament of Penance? Has the anointing of the sick 
with oil, as practised in the ancient Church of England in 
the administration of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, 
been maintained ? Surely all the world knows that the 
very opposite of this is the fact ; and that the prevailing 
practice for three centuries has been the exact contrary of 
the practice in Catholic times, and in perfect conformity 
with and the exact reflection of the obvious meaning of 
this Article. 

Within recent years, it is true, a certain section within 
the Establishment has striven to introduce this doctrine of 
seven Sacraments. Certain clergy, in spite of the dis- 
approval of their Bishops, have taught the necessity of 
Confession and have induced some to practise it, and even 
the Anointing of the Sick is not unheard of, but who will 


say that even now this belief and this practice has leavened 


to any appreciable extent the great Protestant mass? And 
even if it had, could it obliterate the history or change the 
complexion of the past ? 


But the opposition in regard to the number of the 


Sacraments, is not less marked on the question as to the 
nature of the Holy Eucharist. For what was this Sacrament 
to the children of England’s ancient Church? The very 
object and centre of their worship, the life and soul of 
their whole religious system, and the storehouse of all 
graces. It imparted a sanctity to the material fabric of their 


Churches, it invested with a sacred character their Priest-- 
hood, it made of their altars a very Holy of Holies, where . 
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day by day was mystically re-enacted the Sacrifice for 
man’s redemption offered by the Son of God on Calvary.* 
And why ? because it was their belief that in the Eucharist 
there was the real and substantial Presence uf Christ, His 
Body and Blood, His Soul and His Divinity, a belief 
endorsed by the Council of Trent in these words : “‘ Because 
that Christ our Redeemer declared that which He offered 
under the species of bread to be truly His own Body, there- 
fore has it ever been a firm belief in the Church of God, 
and this Holy Synod doth now declare it anew, that by the 
consecration of the bread and of the wine, a conversion is 
made of the whole substance of the bread into the substance 
of the Body of Christ our Lord, and of the whole substance 
of the wine into the substance of His Blood; which 
conversion is by the whole Catholic Church suitably and 
properly called Transubstantiation.”+ Now what have the 
Articles of the present Church of England to say to this 
belief ? “‘ Transubstantiation (or the change of the subs- 
tance of Bread and Wine) in the Supper of our Lord cannot 
be proved by Holy Writ; but is repugnant to the plain 
words of Scripture, overthroweth the nature of a Sacrament, 
and hath given occasion to many superstitions.” ‘The flat 
contradiction between these two decrees is so palpable 
that no one as yet it would seem has attempted the 
impossible task of reconciling them; and we find the 
difference of faith expressed in words has been reflected in 
the difference of practice. 

The belief of the ancient English Church in the real 
and abiding Presence of Christ in the Eucharist, which 
Transubstantiation implies, found expression in the 
rendering to this Holy Sacrament that adoration which is 
due to God alone and in the practice of reserving it in the 
sacrarium (a sacred place or vessel) for the greater facility of 
conveying it to the sick, as ordered by the Councils of 
Niczea, 4.0. 315, of Rheims, and of Lateran held under 
Pope Innocent III. Where however are we to look for a 


* See Church Endowments—Whose are they? Catholic Truth 


Society: 344. 
.w. Séss, xiti, ce. 4. 
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vestige of this custom as having at any time existed in the 
Angiican Communion? Her churches throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, even to-day, return an 
answer which cannot be gainsaid. 

But, besides ‘I'ransubstantiation, there is another 
fundamental doctrine relating to the Eucharist which was 
universally believed in England as in the rest of Christen- 
dom, previous to the Reformation, viz., that it is not only 
a Sacrament, but also a Sacrifice, commonly known as the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. That is to say, the Body and Blood 
of Christ being made really and substantially present on 
the altar by virtue of the words of consecration, is offered 
by the hands of the Priest as a Victim of infinite value, not 
indeed for the redemption of men, butas a means of 
applying to their souls the fruits of the sacrifice upon the 
Cross. The point at issue at present is not the truth of 
this doctrine, but the fact of its having been the belief in 
the ancient Church of England, a fact which has never yet 
been questioned, and certainly is not likely to be by those 
who in the present day would fain associate again with 
their Communivun Service the idea of sacrifice, by calling 
it the Mass, and accompanying it with a ceremonial largely 
borrowed from the service of the Catholic Church. On 
this subject the Council of Trent, Sess, xxii, c. 19, thus 
decrees: “If any one saith that in the Mass a true and 
proper sacrifice is not offered to God ; or that to be offered 
is nuthing else but that Christ is given us to eat, let him 
be anathema.” 

Turning to the Articles, the 31st reads thus: “ The 
offering ot Christ once made is that perfect redemption, 
Propitiation, and satisfaction for all the sins of the whole 
world, both original and actual,and there is none other 
satisfaction for sin, but that alone. Therefore the sacrifices 
of Masses, in which it is commonly said that the Priest did 
offer Christ for the quick and the dead, to have remission 
of pain or guilt, were blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits.” No words can add emphasis to the manifest 
opposition between these two decrees, and it might have 
been supposed that the confronting of the ancient belief 
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with the modern formularies would suffice to show that the 
continuity of the English Church had been broken in 
matters of faith. 

To this it is answered that the Articles are ambiguous, 
that they will admit of an interpretation not necessarily 
in conflict with Catholic teaching, and therefore that 
they cannot be alleged in proof of a change of faith in the 
English Church. ‘This answer, however, clearly raises a 
false issue, for the question is not what they may mean, but 
what they were meant to mean. To prove the continuity 
and identity of the English Church, it does not suffice to 
show that it is possible to interpret her Articles in a sense 
conformable with the ancient Faith ; it is also necessary to 
show that they were tz/ended to be in conformity with it, 
and that they were so accepted by the Church which 
received and subscribed to them. But the very opposite 
of this is the fact. That the framers of these Articles 
intended to introduce a change of belief is clear from the 
efforts made to impose them upon the consciences of all 
under the severest penalties. Jt was proposed in Convoca- 
tion that any one who should be lawfully convicted before 
any Ordinary of denying them should forfeit 100 marks for 
the first offence, 400 for the second, and all his goods and 
chattels with perpetual imprisonment for the third.* And if 
this design was defeated by the Council, it was only because 
the Catholics could be brought to the scaffold at any 
moment by the Act of Supremacy, and it was considered 
inexpedient to exasperate the disciples of the Geneva divines, 
whom it was sought to conciliate by indulgence.t In what 
sense these formularies came to be accepted throughout the 
Church can best be known by contrasting more at length the 
modern with the ancient practice, for nothing so clearly 
stamps the character of a Church’s belief as the outward 
expression given to it in its ritual ; ! 

The five Sacraments acknowledged as such in the ancient 
Church of England, but which the Articles designate as a 
“corrupt following of the Apostles,” need not detain us 
* Strype, Vol. 1, p. 282. her: History of England. Vol. 6, 

2, p- 43- 
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long. Of these, Extreme Unction has disappeared 
altogether ; Penance for the most part has only been known 
to be reviled; Confirmation and Matrimony have been 
looked upon respectively, the former as a profession of faith, 
a ratifying of the pledge made on their behalf by their 
sponsors, the latter as a public registering, in the face of the 
Church, of a contract—with neither has the sacramental 
idea ever been associated; Orders has been divested 
of every ceremonial which could indicate the office conferred, 
so beautifully expressed in the ancient ordinal by the 
anointing the hands of the candidates with the consecrated 
chrism, the delivery of the chalice and paten, emblems of the 
Sacrifice which the Order they were receiving empowered 
them to offer, and the celebration conjointly with the 
consecrating prelate of the Sacrifice of the Mass. These 
changes, it will be seen, are in perfect keeping with the 
obvious teaching of the Articles, and are confirmatory of 


the change of belief introduced by them ; but with regard | 


to the Eucharist, the attitude adopted by the Anglican 
Establishment towards it, as evinced by her practice, places 
beyond doubt the difference of her belief from that of the 
ancient Church, and fixes the sense in which on this point 
her Articles have ever been accepted by her. Let us, then, 
contrast the practice before and after the Reformation. 
The belief of the ancient Church in Transubstantiation, 
and consequently in a real and abiding Presence of Christ 
in the Eucharist—which is clearly shown by the simp'e fact 
of her being in communion with the rest of Christendom 
which professed this belief, and may be gathered from the 
teaching of her most renowned doctors, the Venerable 
Bede, Lanfranc, St. Anselm, St. Hugh of Lincoln, and 


others—is placed beyond question by the universal custom | 


of reserving the Eucharist in the churches for the adoration 
of the people, and for the greater facility of administering 
by day and by night Holy Communion to the sick. If not 
for the adoration of the people, why was the Blessed 


Sacrament placed in the tabernacle or suspended over the ° 
altar? ‘That such was the practice for goo years, both in » 


Anglo-Saxon and Norman times, no one will venture to 


a 
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‘question. Now let us turn to the times subsequent to 
1559. Can a vestige of this practice be discovered as 
existing during the last 300 years in the present Anglican 
Church? Where are the altars fitted with their tabernacles 
for Its reception ? Where may we look for those cups or 
chalices, made of the most precious metals, which our 
ancient writers speak of as suspended before the altars, 
whither gathered the people to offer adoration to the Divine 
Presence which they enclosed? Why the rubric in the 
Book of Common Prayer, enjoining the Communion Service 
to be performed in the houses of those who in illness may 
be desirous of receiving the Sacrament, so different from 
the ancient practice, universal throughout Christendom, 
of carrying it to the sick?* Surely this difference of 
ritual and treatment points unmistakeably to a_ differ- 
ence of faith regarding the Eucharist, end fixes beyond 
question the sense the Established Church has ever 
attached to her twenty-eighth Article which implicitly denies 
the doctrine of the Real Presence. 

But this difference becomes more pronounced still, when 
we compare the ancient and modern ritual of the Liturgy 
observed in the English Church. From the beginning the 
whole Christian world recognized in the Eucharist, not only 
a Sacrament, but also a Sacrifice, in which the Body and 
Blood of Christ was offered as a victim for the living and 
the dead; hence the great central act of worship was the 
Mass. ‘This too was the belief of the ancient Church of 
England, and accordingly the most prominent object in 
every Church was the altar with its receptacle for the relics 
of the martyrs, perpetuating the memory of the primitive 
practice of offering the Sacrifice over the tombs of the 
martyrs ; surmounted by the crucifix, ever silently recalling 
to the minds of the worshippers the nature of the Sacrifice, 

* Why the “‘ Black Rubric” at the end of the Communion Service, 
which declares that by receiving Communion kneeling ‘‘7o adoration 
is intended or ought to be done, either unto the sacramental bread and 
swine there bodily received, or unto any corporal presence of Christ's 
natural flesh and blood. For... the natural Body and Blood of 


our Saviour Christ ave in Heaven, and not here?” \t is true that this 
rubric was inserted after the Prayer-Book was compiled, but there it is. 
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and surrounded by its lighted lamps or candelabra, as 
emblems of joy, and types of Him, the true Light who 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world. Day 
by day was seen the priest arrayed in his sacrificial vestments 
standing at the altar to perform this solemn act, and, by 
the very vow of celibacy which bound him, inculcating the 
sacredness and sanctity of the work for which he had been 
set apart. The prayers, too, of the Liturgy, and the 
ceremonial which accompanied them, served to keep alive 
in the minds of those who assisted at this sacred service, 
its sacrificial character. 

But, alas! a day came when all this was changed. In 
1559, when the Book of Common Prayer was imposed on 
all ministers to be used in the churches throughout the 
land, the Mass was legally abolished, and it was made penal 
to celebrate or assist at it. The formularies of the new 
religion which Parliament had created, condemned it ; and 
a change came over the face of the churches, which more 
powerfully than words could do, showed in what sense this 
condemnation was meant. To withdraw every memorial of 
the old belief from the eyes and minds of the people, the 
altars were removed, desecrated and broken to pieces, and’ 
to this day some of the consecrated slabs may be seen 
forming pavement in the cathedrals and churches. The 
very name was changed, and their substitutes on which was 
celebrated, not the Mass, but the Lord’s Supper, received 
the appropriate name of /ad/es; the gown and the surplice 
took the place of the alb and the vestments; the lamps 
and the candelabra were removed ; and the crucifix, which, 
as an emblem of redemption at least might have been’ 
spared, was cast forth, to give place to the badge of 
servitude to the State. . oa 

And now let me ask, at what period during the last three 
hundred years has that which was then accomplished ever 
been undone? When during these centuries has it been _ 
repudiated? When in its corporate capacity has this. 
modern English Church ever sought to shake off the 
responsibility of these acts which attended its creation, by * 
seeking to reverse them? Have we a vestige of any single 
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authoritative act, from which to argue a desire to restore the 
ancient belief and. practice? Has not the spirit of this | 
Anglican Church, of both clergy and laity, with solitary 
exceptions, perhaps, here and there, ever been intensely | 
Protestant, and bitterly opposed to those who have clung 
to the faith of their fathers ? 
But possibly it will be answered, that however much 
the Articles and the practice which has illustrated them’ 
may seem to disprove the existence, in the Anglican 
Church, of a belief in the Eucharist as a Sacrifice, the 
Book of Common Prayer at any rate does not condemn 
it—indeed is susceptible of an interpretation compatible 
with it. Here again, however, the remark already made 
must be repeated: the question at issue is not what it 
may be interpreted to mean, but what practically it has 
been understood and accepted to mean, by those who have 
used it. The letter killeth, it is the spirit that quickeneth: 
It is not the letter, but the authoritative interpretation of it, 
which gives life to the law, and the same rule must apply to 
the Prayer-Book. If by reason of its ambiguity it will admit 
of two opposite interpretations, that must be considered’ 
its true meaning, which general belief and practice has 
attached to it, and the faith of the Church which uses it, 
must be judged by this general belief and practice. Pass- 
ing by, however, the strangeness of the theory which 
supposes that the doctrinal decrees and authorized Prayer- 
Book of one and the same Church may be mutually antag- 
onistic, it may be asked how many during these last three 
centuries of those who have sat upon the episcopal bench, 
how many of those hundreds of thousands of ministers of 
the Anglican Church, those teachers in Israel at whose 
mouth the people were to seek the law, have, when perform- 
ing the Communion Service as given in the Book of Common 
Prayer, imagined that they were saying Mass? Surely the 
very question must provoke a smile: but let us examine 
this Communion Service, and see what countenance it will. 
lend to this theory which some in their anxiety to associate 
themselves with the ancient Church, have ventured to 
start. 
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The Roman Liturgy used in this country for nine 
hundred years—which was brought by St. Augustine or sent 
to him by Pope Gregory I, and which was essentially 
identical with that now in use in the Catholic Church, by 
the oblation of the elements and the accompanying prayer, 
by the frequent mention throughout of the Victim and of 
the Sacrifice,—indicates beyond the possibility of question 
the nature of the service in which it is used, fixes its 
sacrificial character, and is the practical illustration of 
Catholic teaching. But how different is the case with the 
Communion Service, which supplanted this Liturgy in 
1559! The oblation of the elements is omitted, the 
elevation of the Host and Chalice,* and the frequent acts 
of adoration are sujpressed, not once is mention of a victim 
made, all the prayers containing reference to the sacrifice 
are altered or eliminated, and if the word sacrifice is used 
at all, care is taken to let it be understood, that by it is 
meant a sacrifice of prayer and praise. Why these signi- 
ficant changes, if there were no intention of discounten- 
ancing the belief which had hitherto prevailed regarding 
the sacrificial character of the Mass, and how js it possible 
to doubt that the Communion Service is, as it was intended 
to be, the embodiment and _ practical application of the 
teaching of the Articles on the subject of the Eucharist ? 
No wonder that, with such a form of service, the very idea 
of sacrifice has died out among the masses of the 
population, 

The line of argument scarcely more than touched upon 
in the foregoing pages might be developed at much greater 
length. No reference has been made to other points of 
difference, such as Purgatory, the intercession of the Saints, 
the honour shown to the images of Christ, His blessed 
Mother, and the Saints ; nor have many ceremonial usages 
been mentioned which prevailed in the ancient Church, 


“ The elevation of the Host and Chalice for adoration was intro- 
duced in the twelfth century as a protest against the herisy of 
Berengarius, who denied the real presence of our Lord’s Body and 
Blood in the Eucharist. The elevation is therefore a declaration of 
the real presence, as the Black Rubric is a declaration of a real absence, 
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such as the use of holy water, the blessing of the candles on 
Candlemas Day, the blessing and distribution of ashes on 
Ash Wednesday, the practice of blessing the vestments, the 
solemn consecration of the altars, the holy oils, and the 
sacred vessels. All these have ceased throughout the land 
for three hundred years, and their discontinuance is corrobo- 
rative evidence that the continuity of the modern with the 
ancient Church is merely a figment of the imagination. 
In the face of their utter divergence and of the essential 
change in government, creed and ritual, the assumption 
that the present Establishment is the old English Church 
is simply preposterous, 

By way of getting over the difficulty arising from the 
divergence between the Articles as representing the doctrines 
of the Church of England from the time of the Reformation, 
and the decrees of the Council of Trent as representing the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church (and also of the Church 
of England) before the Reformation, it bas been asserted by 
some that the decrees of the Council of Trent area new 
creed, whereas the English Church has kept to the ancient 
creeds as before. This the Church Times (May 27, 1866) 
speaks of as a “crucial fact.” But this ‘‘crucial fact” is 
entirely imaginary. (1.) The Council opens as does the 
Creed of Pius IV, with setting forth and professing its. 
belief in the Nicene Creed, which is certainly not wholly 
new. (2.) In no one point do its decrees clash with the 
ancient creeds, so that neither in the sense of opposition 
did the Council put out a wholly new creed. (3.) The 
Council merely gave its sanction to doctrines already pre- 
vailing and believed throughout the Church, it did not 
invent doctrines unknown before, so that on this score its 
creed is not wholly new ; but it did add certain definitions 
of doctrine not found in the ancient creeds. This I grant 
the Anglican Church has never done, for it has never, as 
far as I know, formulated a creed ; the ‘Thirty-nine Articles, 
however, are its profession of faith, and they tell us of 
original sin, the authority of the Church, the authority of 
Councils, of the Sacrament of Baptism and the Lord’s. 
Supper, and the reviewer assures us that the Real Presence 
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is certainly one of the articles of its belief.. .Now where are 
‘any of these found in the ancient creeds? It seems, then, 
‘the Anglican Church may make additions to them, and yet 
‘be said to have “kept to the ancient creeds as before ; ”. but 
if Rome does so, the ‘‘ crucial fact” is established that ‘‘she 
has put out a wholly new creed.” 

It is sometimes, moreover, asserted, in proof.of the 
continuity of the Anglican Church, that the changes in 
religion introduced under Elizabeth were accepted by the 
general body of the clergy, and readily acquiesced: in by 
the bulk of the people. But even were this so, would it 
suffice to establish this continuity? . As well say that the 
‘continuity of the Liberal party would still be maintained 
-even if it unanimously adopted Conservative principles. 
To assert the continuity and identity of the English Church 
is absurd for the simple reason that at the period of the 
Reformation, a radical change was introduced into its 
Government, Creed and Ritual. It is a matter of utter 
indifference, how this change was introduced, or what persons 
brought it about. The continuity of the Church would be 
none the less broken and its identity none the less 
effectually destroyed by such a change, though all the 
Bishops and dignitaries and every single individual, both 
lay and clerical, in the kingdom had co-operated in the 
alteration. But the fact is that never was there enunciated 
a more astonishing historical falsehood than is contained in 
this assertion. 

In the first place, as soon as the leaning of Elizabeth te 
the reformed doctrines became evident, the Bishops, 
assembled in London and, after consultation, unanimously 
resolved that they could not in conscience officiate at her 
coronation. Subsequently the Bishop of Carlisle consented 
to do so, ‘but only on the condition that she would take the 
accustomed oath, receive the Sacrament under one kind, 
and conform to all the rites of the Catholic Pontifical. 

Secondly, when in 1559 Parliament enacted that the 
Book of Common Prayer, with certain additions and 
-emendations, should alone be used by the ministers ‘in 
all churches, under the penalties of forfeiture, depriva- 
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tion, and death, and that the spiritual authority of every 
foreign prelate within the realm should be utterly 
abolished, &c., these bills met with the most vigorous 
opposition from the clergy, and Convocation presented 
to the House of Lords a declaration, in which it pro- 
fessed its belief in the Real Presence, Transubstantia- 
tion, the Sacrifice of the Mass, and the Supremacy of the 
Pope; with a protestation that to decide on doctrine, 
sacraments, and discipline belonged not to any lay 
assembly, but to the lawful pastors of the Church ;* and 
this declaration was subscribed to by both Universities. 

Thirdly, when the Bill in favour of the Book of Common 
Prayer had by the narrow majority of three been passed, 
and the oath of supremacy was tendered to the Bishops, 
they all, with the exception of Kitchen of Llandaff, refused 
it, and in consequence were deprived of their bishoprics 
and committed to custody. The example of the Bishops 
was followed by large numbers of dignitaries and beneficed 
clergy ; and even of those who conformed for a time, in 
hopes of a change similar to that which took place under 
Mary, many eventually resigned their benefices and retired 
beyond the sea.t Nothing can give a better idea of the 
large number of the clergy who refused to conform to the 
new religion than the words of Collier, the Protestant 
historian who writes; ‘‘ Upon the Catholic clergy throwing 
up their preferment, the necessities of the Church required 
the admitting some mechanics into orders.” { And to the 
same effect Anthony 4 Wood, the historian of Oxford 
University, writes (1632-1695): “It must be known that 
in the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, the University of 
Oxford was so empty after the Catholics had left it, on the 
alteration of religion, that there was very seldom a sermon 
preached in the University Church called St. Mary.”§ If 
very many of the lower clergy conformed, it must be 
remembered that the alternative was starvation, and the 
danger of death as for high treason. 

* Wilkins, Conczlia, iv, 179. + Bodd, Zecles. History (1691-2), 
Vol. ii, part 4, p. 142. 

tCollier, ii, 465. 
“ § Wood. Athen. Oxon. i, pp. 161, 429 
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In conclusion, I will advert to one other argument 
which has been brought forward. We have the Apostolic 
Succession, it is said; our bishops are true bishops, and 
our clergy are true priests; the former sit in the ancient — 
sees, and the latter administer in the ancient churches, and 
both are supported by the ancient endowments, while we | 
profess adhesion to the ancient creeds: what other proof is 
needed of the continuity of the English Church? Even 
were the facts so, as it has been most aptly remarked, “ to 
occupy a man’s house does not make you a member of that 
man’s family.” Passing by, however, the assertion of the 
validity of your Orders, * of which the best that can be said 
and the most that can be proved in their favour is that they 
are doubtful, the simple yet crushing answer is, the whole 
world rejects your claim. ‘The Latin Church disowns and 
condemns you, the Greek Church repels your advances ; 
and the ground upon which they do this is not the invalidity 
of your Orders, but your divergence from the Faith. 
Whilst the English Church was united to the Centre of 
Unity, not only Rome but all Christendom acknowledged 
her as part of the great Catholic Church; since her 
separation she has been looked upon and treated as an 
isolated and heretical sect. She may proclaim the validity 
of her Orders, she may parade the names of the ancient 
sees, her ministers may officiate in her ancient temples, but 
nevertheless the common sense of the world is against her, 
the mark of the Protestant heresy clings to her and the 
whole Christian world recognizes it. Securus judicat orbis 
lerrarum. 








* Nore.—Since this pamphlet was written (in 1886) the question of 
Anglican Orders has been investigated by a special Commission held in a 
Rome (1895-6) for the purpose, as a result of which their invalidity 
was declared by Pope Leo XIII in the Encyclical Sars Cognitum 
(1897). See Home's Witness against Anglican Orders (2d.) and 
Companion to the Encyclical Satis Cognitum (1s.), both by the Rev. 
Sydney F. Smith, S.J., published by the Catholic Truth Society. ’ 
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